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S lasing In This L ? 
OMETHING Vung IS LIBRARY ! 
Something missing in this school library? start to plan now for an ample, efficient library 


while building and remodeling projects are still 


Yes, the insufficient book shelving, the dearth of 
well ahead of you. 


seating room, and the too-narrow table show that 


well planned efficiency is missing. Three of the many vital questions you face are: 
You can easily overcome these and many other Seek capacity required for state accrediting. 
common faults in your future library. You merely 2— Seating standards set by N.E.A. and A.L.A. 


3— Efficient ‘‘smail-staft” administration. 


To help you, the Library Bureau offers without 
obligation a 20-page booklet entitled ‘‘ Planning the 
School Library’’. It depicts the planning needed to 
» guarantee that your future library will be efficient. 


Si Start your library planning now. For your booklet, 
* call your nearest Remington Rand office, or write 
us at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 





e ' 
Ask for your 711 South Olive Street 41 First Street 
free 20-page booklet Los Angeles 14 San Francisco 5 


LB — Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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Plan to attend your State and Section Spring Meetings! 
See page 23 for details about the big Fresno Convention. 
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FROM OUR POINT OF VIEW... 


ARE WE BOOKISH ENOUGH? 

In times past the librarian was usually a bookish person, often erudite in a modest 
way. Indeed, the unhappy accusation of an excessive bookishness was frequently made. 
There were those, it is true, who gave too little thought to administrative problems, per- 
sonnel, and technical routines; too much perhaps to the pursuits of mildly pleasant forms 
of bibliomania, bibliophilism, bibliology, bibliolatry. Service was not spelled with a 
eapital S; nor did Publicity loom too large. In fact, it rarely loomed at all. 

Now in this heyday of our pride, with school libraries featured often as the show 
places in our schools, with audio-visual services burgeoning, with radio programs galore, 
and record libraries growing by leaps and bounds, with matters of personnel and adminis- 
tration the subject of endless panels and committee cogitations, have we lost anything? 

I believe we have, and I regret it. 


Although the school library is frequently the show place of the school, the librarian 
is just as frequently a harried worker in it. The library, with its attractive furniture, 
its curtains, pictures, flowers, display cases, conference rooms, office and workrooms, is 
the stage for a drama centered about the battle between the minutiae of routine and 
the larger demands of professional service, reference work with pupils and teachers, and 
guidance, all kinds of guidance—reading, social, and vocational guidance. 

Little has been said so far of The Book. And logically so. For what time is left 
for bookishness—true, indulgent, heart-warming bookishness? 

We review books, of course. But that is something different—little packages of minor 
comment on the suitability, readability, and usefulness of the current book crop for 
adolescents and younger children. We’re crisp about it too. Two minutes or at the most 
three. A quick analysis in terms of recognized, neat criteria for efficient evaluations. 
Not that we don’t like books. We do. And we know our book collections reasonably well, 
adapting them with some skill to the needs of our pupil and teacher patrons. 


But are modern school librarians bookish? Reluctantly, no—not bookish enough. 
It is of course a matter of degree, but as a group we are not; not in the sense of those 
who are sensitive to verbal atmospheres, who are aware of words in their infinite conno- 
tations, who are well oriented in the world of the imagination, who are on familiar terms 
with the living creatures of the great makers, and well supplied with literary frames of 
reference. 

How much genuine book talk, good booky talk, do we get at most library meetings? 
At other educational meetings? We harangue ourselves endlessly on standards, recruit- 
ment, and certification. Excellent and necessary, of course, but why so all-pervading? 
Are we too exhausted with practical matters to regain our lost inheritance? 


TAKING STOCK. 


Most of us at the present moment are concerned with that perennial springtime task 
commonly known as taking inventory. It occurred to me that perhaps this might also be 
an opportune moment for us to stop and take a dispassionate inventory of ourselves both 
as school librarians and as human beings. Instead of adding up the number of lost books, 
would we not in the long run profit more if we considered the number of students and 
teachers ‘‘lost’’ this last year because clerical work seemed more pressing; the number 
of times we let an opportunity to encourage aspirations, enthusiasms or quests for knowl- 
edge slip through our fingers? Would we not look with amazement at the stupendous 
amount of nervous energy we expanded on our jobs—perhaps much of it connected with 
the ‘‘materials’’ rather than the ‘‘people’’ of our profession? Again, and perhaps even 
more serious, have we become so enmeshed in the minutiae of our job as school librarians 
that we have ceased to function FIRST as human beings? It seems to me that school 
librarians are too willing,—too willing to say ‘‘yes’’ to every job that comes along. 
From small beginnings we have grown so that now our world is not just that of the four 
walls of a school library. No, it is also that of audio-visual aids coordinators, curriculum 
advisors, and jacks-of-all-trades. When and where can we call a halt? 


MARJORIE FULLWOOD 
MARY LINS 

















WASHINGTON IRVING MEETS HENRY E. HUNTINGTON... 


When the A-9 classes of Irving 
Junior High School were going to the 
Huntington Library, their English 
teacher asked the librarian to give the 
class a little introduction as to what 
constitutes a fine book. This was a bit 
of a poser; what to find in a library 
assembled with an eye mainly on hard 
use and the curriculum that would 
give these children something of the 
feel and sense of beauty and an- 
tiquity. And yet, shouldn’t this after 
all be one of our main objectives— 
teaching students appreciation of the 
beauty of a book as well as enjoyment 
of its contents? 

In order not to be too subtle, we 
decided to start out with something 
obviously bold and dashing in the way 
of color illustrations—Paddle-to-the- 
Sea and Tree on the Trail. These are 
pictures that will carry clear across 
the room to the back row, and each 
page vou open to is lovelier than the 
last. Wings Around South America 
with Katherine Milhous’ delicate 
water colors and Legend of the Palm 
Tree, illustrated with barbaric sim- 
plicity, offer splendid contrast. Both 
books are taken from the South Amer- 
ican subject content of the A-9 grade. 


Next we presented some books in 
black and white or a single color with 
emphasis on typography as well as 
illustration. Classes are always in- 
terested in learning of the care proof 
readers take to assemble a page of 
type that will not have ‘‘rivers’’ of 
white space wandering down too obvi- 
ously. Koos, the Hottentot follows 
well after the Brazilian Legend of the 
Palm Tree. Then we switched to some- 
thing more restrained. Bells and 
Grass by Walter De La Mare, a 
Round of Carols and Lullabies of 
Many Lands are all variations from 
the simple page of type. The soft and 
downy quality of Lynn Ward’s gulls 
and dragons in Topgallant and Ching- 
li and the Dragons is good foil to the 
amusing silhouettes in the Pig Tail of 
Ah Lee Ben Loo. 


ELSIE ISABEL HILL 
Washington Irving Junior High School, 
Los Angeles 


This is a good place to introduce 
them to the question: Is photography 
art? We have two books on Africa; 
one, by Busoni, Stanley’s Africa, is 
artist illustrated, while Gatti’s Here 
Is Africa has fine photographs. Of 
course, when photography merits a 
Guggenheim fellowship, it deserves 
careful attention, and the pictures in 
California and the West by Charis 
and Edward Weston have dramatic 
power to carry to every corner of the 
room. Companion volumes are those 
on China by Kwok-ying Fung and 
Mexico by Fritz Henle. 

At this stage I like to point out that 
some of the very finest work is often 
done when the author is also the illus- 
trator. The Little House is not too 
babyish for A-9’s when viewed in this 
light. Examples are passed around 
the room of the work of the Peter- 
shams, the Haders and the Robinsons, 
who almost qualify in the single au- 
thor-illustrator category. Of course 
reference is made again to Holling C. 
Holling’s books with which we started 
and to Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
and to Ivan Sanderson, but two favor- 
ites which show perfect coordination 
of text and picture are reserved as 
climax for this section. Pilgrim’s 
Progress is not, of course, authored 
by Robert Lawson, but his close con- 
nection with the editing of the text 
puts his drawing in the same relation- 
ship. The White Stag by Kate Seredy 
is perfect in every particular. Her 
horses never fail to thrill a group and 
chalk up another triumph for ‘‘mere’’ 
blaek and white illustration. 

‘‘Art for art’s sake’’ may be all 
right for a slogan, but in the next 
section we shall see Pegasus hitched 
to the plow dedicating his services to 
instruction. Spicer’s Latin American 
Costume Book is becoming very worn 
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and dirty in its impractical white 
cover, but the illustrations are as 
superb as ever. Science gets its bow 
in Travelers All by Irma Webber and 
The Book of Wayside Fruits by Mar- 
garet MecKenny. Helene Carter’s pic- 
ture maps for both animals and plants 
are informative and beautiful. Ships 
Under Sail by Gordon Grant and 
How to Write Chinese by Kurt Wiese, 
two more author-illustrators, appeal 
to different interests. Finally, exam- 
ples are used of two recent, very in- 
expensive series which are also very 
attractive in picture and format: 
Pictured Geography Series published 
by Whitman and New World Neigh- 
bors by Heath. 

Take a deep breath; it’s time for a 
little relaxation with a few oddities 
and novelties. The Wheeler biography 
of Millet printed throughout on a 
lovely, restful terra-cotta color, Spice 
on the Wind with appropriate odor 
lingering in the cover, these are truly 
novelties in the sense the next book is 
not. Lauren Ford’s Ageless Story 
with its reverent transposition of the 
nativity story from Palestine to New 
England and the page illumination 
based on motifs taken from old patch- 
work quilts makes an easy transition 
to a few words on hand-illuminated 
Books of Hours and ineunabula. At 
this time it is appropriate to pass 
around the Williamsburg Art of 
Cookery with its long s’s, its guide 
word printed at the bottom of each 
page and its old style leather binding. 


Henceforth at this point I will care- 
fully and formally exhibit a first edi- 


tion of Washington Irving’s Voyages 
of Columbus, three volumes bound in 
leather and printed in 1828, the gradu- 
ating gift of the elass for whom this 
talk was prepared. There is also an 
edition of the Knickerbocker’s His- 
tory of New York from the Merry- 
mount press with black and white 
illustrations from the early hand of 
Maxwell Parrish. Here, with an ex- 
ample in hand, is the place to intro- 
duce the amusing convention which 
places an inereased value on a first 
edition if the pages are uncut, thus 
showing that the book has failed in 
its primary purpose—to be read. 

Display is made here of mounted 
items from the American Institute of 
Graphie Arts Printing Anniversary 
Portfolio for Schools, Libraries and 
Book Lovers issued in 1940 on the 
oceasion of the five hundredth anni- 
versary of printing. It ineludes pie- 
tures of presses and faesimile pages of 
three firsts, Gutenberg, Mexico City 
and New England’s Bay Psalm Book. 
Reference is made to the Gutenberg 
Bible and the Ellsmere Chaucer as 
part of the permanent exhibit at the 
Huntington Library. 


Finally we return to medernity and 
vouth with the volumes of the Junior 
Heritage club. The fact that book 
artists and designers of the present 
day are still following the same prin- 
ciples and forms that have charac- 
terized great books of all ages em- 
phasizes the continuity of this blend- 
ing of art and literature that we have 
been trying to make real and vivid. 


I. Introductory Items With Good Illustrations to Carry to the Back of the Class- 


room. 

Author Title Publisher Date Price 
Averill, Esther Daniel Boone Harper 1945 1.50 
Bandeira Duarte, Margarida Legend of the Palm Tree Grosset 1940 =1.00 

Estrela 
Bolton, Herbert Eugene Cross, Sword & Gold Pan Primavera 1936 =—.2.00 
Dalgliesh, Alice Wings Around South America Scribner 1941 2.40 


Holling, Holling Clancy 
Holling, Holling Clancy 
Kent, Mrs. Louise (Andrews) 


Wheeler, Opal 


Paddle-to-the-Sea 

Tree in the Trail 

In Good Old Colony Times 
Pushkin, Aleksandr Sergieevich Golden Cockerel 

Sing for America 


Houghton 1941 2.00 
Houghton 1942 2.50 
Houghton 1941 2.35 
Nelson 1938 2.00 
Dutton 1944 3.00 








II. Emphasis on Restrained Illustrations and Typography. 


Author 
Bennett, John 
Commins, Dorothy Berliner 
Cooke, Donald Edwin 
De La Mare, Walter John 


Ershov, Petr Pavlovich 
Fish, Helen Dean 


Gunthrop, Mrs. Maude Robson 


Howard, Mrs. Alice (Woodbury) 


Marais, Josef 

Medary, Marjorie 
Noble, Thomas Tertius 
Robinson, Mabel Louise 
Seewerker, Joseph 
Smith, Ruth 


III. Is Photography Art? 


Author 
Adams, Ansel Easton 
Busoni, Rafaello 


Fitch, Florence Mary 
Fung, Kwok-ying 


Gatti, Ellen Morgan (Waddill) 


Henle, Fritz 

Pickwell, Gayle Benjamin 
Rosskam, Edwin 

Weston, Mrs. Charis Wilson 


Yila, pseud. [Koffler, Camilla] 


IV. Author-Illustrator as Individual or Married Team. 


Author 
Bunyan, John 
Burton, Virginia Lee 
Hader, Mrs. Berta (Hoerner) 
Hader, Mrs. Berta (Hoerner) 


Petersham, Mrs. Maud (Fuller) 


Petersham, Mrs. Maud (Fuller) 


Robinson, William Wilcox 
Robinson, William Wilcox 
Sanderson. Ivan Terrance 
Seredy, Kate 


Van Loon, Hendrik Willem 


Title 
Pigtail of Ah Lee Ben Loo 
Lullabies of Many Lands 
Nutcracker of Nuremberg 
Bells and Grass 


Little Magic Horse 


Animals of American History Stokes 


With a Sketch Book Along 
the Old Mission Trail 
Ching-Li and the Dragons 

Koos, the Hottentot 
Topgallant, a Herring Gull 
Round of Carols 

Bright Island 

Nuestro Pueblo 

Tree of Life 


Title 
Born Free And Equal 
Stanley ’s Africa 


One God 

China 

Here is Africa 

Mexico 

Deserts 

Washington: Nerve Center 
California and the West 
They All Saw It 


Title 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
Little House 
Green and Gold 
Rainbow’s End 
Stories from the Old 
Testament 
Story Book of Foods from 
the Field 
Elephants 
Lions 
Animals Nobody Knows 
White Stag 


Thomas Jefferson 


V. Art as an Aid to Learning. 


Author 
Ditmars, Raymond Lee 
Grant, Gordon 
Lucas, Jannette May 


Lucas, Jannette May 


McKenny, Margaret 
Spicer, Dorothy Gladys 


Webber, Irma Eleanor (Schmidt) 


Wiese, Kurt 


Title 
Book of Zoography 
Ships Under Sail 
Fruits of the Earth 


Where Did Your Garden 
Grow? 

Book of Wayside Fruits 

Latin American Costumes 

Travelers All 

You Can Write Chinese 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Publisher Date 
Longmans 1928 
Harper 1941 
Winston 1938 
Jr. Literary 1942 
Guild 
Maemillan 1942 
1939 
Caxton 1940 
Maemillan 1931 
Knopf 1945 
Random 1935 
Oxford 1935 
Random House 1937 
Houghton 1940 
Viking 1942 
Publisher Date 
U.S. Camera 1944 
Jr. Literary 1944 
Guild 
Lothrop 1944 
Holt 1943 
Scribner 1943 
Ziff 1945 
Whittlesey 1939 


Alliance Book 1939 


Duell 1940 
Harper 1944 
Publisher Date 
Stokes 1939 
Houghton 1942 
Macmillan 1936 
Macmillan 1945 
Jr. Literary 1938 
Guild 
Winston 1936 
Harper 1935 
Harper 1936 
Viking 1940 
Jr. Literary 1937 
Guild 
Dodd 1943 
Publisher Date 
Lippincott 1934 
Garden City 1939 
Jr. Literary 1942 
Guild 
Jr. Literary 1939 
Guild 
Maemillan 1945 
Hyperion 1941 
Scott 1944 
Viking 1945 


Price 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 


2.50 
2.00 


5.00 
2.00 
2.50 
1.30 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
3.50 


Price 
1.00 
1.50 


2.00 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 
2.90 
2.50 
3.75 
1.75 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH RETARDED JUNIOR 


HIGH SCHOOL READERS... 








In the fall the two junior high 
schools in Santa Cruz organized on an 
experimental basis several reading 
classes for retarded students in the 
seventh and eighth grades. In co- 
operation with the teachers in charge 
the two librarians endeavored to find 
books for the recreational reading of 
these students, and they further com- 
mitted themselves to make a list of the 
most suecessful titles for the Bulle- 
tin. It was decided to eliminate any 
books which had appeared on an 
earlier and very useful list in the 
Bulletin for June 1942. 


I 


At Mission Hill Junior High School 
the demand was strongest for material 
suitable for students whose reading 
ability, according to standard tests, 
was on a third to fifth grade level. 
As we could not find a list specifically 
designed for students of such limited 
ability, we had to experiment with 
books at hand, drawing them from the 
regular collection and from the ele- 
mentary school classrooms. By Janu- 
ary, however, we had run into an 
unexpected snag. A change in the 
curriculum had resulted in the elimi- 
nation of both classes, one of them at 
the end of the first quarter. We had 
not, therefore, had as much time to 
try out our books as we had desired ; 
yet we felt we had made some worth- 
while discoveries that might help 
other teachers and librarians. 


It was decided to transfer our ex- 
periment to a regular eighth grade 
English elass. Although this was our 
poorest eighth grade section, the stu- 
dents in it were avid readers, since 
their teacher, Miss Erma Wells, had 
given considerable time to the promo- 
tion of reading interests. In age they 
ranged from 13 to 16; their grades 
averaged C-D; and their reading abil- 
ity varied from fifth to ninth grade, 
two-thirds of the class scoring one to 





MILDRED A. HUNKIN 
Mission Hill Junior High School, 
Santa Cruz 
and 
AIMEE J. HINDS 


Branciforte Junior High School, 
Santa Cruz 


three years below norm and one-third 
from two to three years below norm. 
Although they were better readers 
than the two experimental classes, we 
gave them the same books. 


As time was limited, we were frank 
in explaining that we needed their re- 
actions for the Bulletin, and that we 
wanted them to cireulate the books 
among themselves as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Their teacher was generous in 
giving them class time and homeroom 
time for this reading. Half of the 
books were of the picture-book type— 
oversize, thin, with bright pictures 
and fairly large print; and many of 
them still wore their original paper 
jackets. The boys and girls were 
urged to indicate in their single- 
sentence written comments which 
books they thought were too childish 
for junior high students to read. 


To our astonishment these books 
circulated like wildfire. They were in 
marked evidence all day for weeks, 
and the students did not seem to be 
in the least ashamed of being seen 
with these childish-looking books. 
Their comments were interesting. A 
few books were condemned as unin- 
teresting, but when an oceasional stu- 
dent characterized a book as childish, 
the next one would deny it. One boy 
conceded, ‘‘It may be childish, but it’s 
an excellent book’’, and he and an- 
other boy starred it as one of their 
two favorites. 


Have we perhaps been over-con- 
cerned with the problem of getting 
easy-reading books that looked ma- 


scale 








ture? At least in a classroom situa- 
tion picture books would seem to be 
acceptable in the seventh and eighth 
grades. While the eighth grade class 
deseribed above was influenced by 
their eagerness to help write an arti- 
cle for the Bulletin, their enthusiasm 
could hardly have been sustained so 
long had the material been unappeal- 
ing; moreover, they rejected some 
books as dull but few as childish. The 
teacher of the seventh and eighth 
grade experimental reading groups, 
Miss Hilda Van, felt that the books 
had definitely met the needs of her 
students and had been genuinely 
liked; moreover, she had had a num- 
ber of requests for the pieture books 
from students not in the special 
classes. Both librarians had these re- 
quests, too. It must be remembered, 
however, that the stigma of the pic- 
ture book format was minimized by 
the fact that the whole class was read- 
ing the same kind of material. On an 
individual basis, only a few boys will 
read such books, and the librarian 
must choose from the list books of 
normal size. 


In the hope that the list may be 
helpful to other teachers and librar- 
ians, we are describing below the 
books that were read with enjoyment 
by at least six students in our regular 
eighth grade class. All are picture 
books (thin, over-size, with big print 
well-spaced) except as noted. When 
available, grade-levels are given from 
the Children’s Catalog. 


Anderson, Clarence William. Blaze 
and the forest fire. Maemillan, 1944. 
$1.25. 

Billy and his horse, Blaze, discover 
a forest fire and make a hard cross- 
country ride to report it. The fine 
horse pietures make it attractive in 
spite of the knee pants on Billy. (1-2) 


Anderson, Clarence William, High 
courage. Maemillan, 1941. $1.75. 


Patsy believed in her horse even if 
the colored groom didn’t, Not a pic- 
ture book. (5-8) 


Bannon, Laura. Manuela’s birthday 
in old Mexico. Whitman, 1943. $2.00. 


Bright pictures on every other page 
illustrate this story of how Manuela 
got the American yellow-haired doll 
she wanted. (1-3) 


Baynes, Ernest Harold. Sprite, the 
story of a red fox. Maemillan, 1941. 
$2.00. 

The true story of Mr. Baynes’ lov- 
able pet fox, illustrated with appeal- 
ing phetographs. Animal-loving boys 
rate this as a favorite. Not a picture 
book. (5-8) 


Bontemps, Arna and Conroy, Jack. 
The fast Sooner hound. Houghton, 
1942. $1.75. 


The company decided it was better 
to let the hound ride in the eab of 
the train than have him run circles 
around their fastest express. Seven- 
teen eighth graders enjoyed the humor 
and two thought it silly. (2-4) 


Brock, Emma. Here comes Kristie. 
Knopf, 1942. $1.75. 


Two small boys saved enough money 
to buy an old horse, but Kristie would 
turn only in one direction. Their at- 
tempts to learn the secret of turning 
her the opposite way makes an amus- 
ing story. Big print, eighty pages. 
(3-5) 

Carroll, Ruth. Chessie. Messner, 1941. 
$2.00. 


A pieture-book story of the eat in 
the Chesapeake and Ohio advertise- 
ments. Read by four boys and eight 
girls, a ‘‘favorite’’ of three. 


Carroll, Ruth and Latrobe. Seuffles. 
Oxford, ¢1943. $1.00. 


At a school for dogs run by dogs 
Seuffles finds his talent is that of 
being a pet. Profusely illustrated with 
pictures of all kinds of puppies. (1-3) 
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Heyliger, William, Backfield comet. 
Appleton, ¢1934. $2.00. 

A football story in easy vocabulary 
but normal size, a real ‘‘find’’ for re- 
tarded athletes. 


Hinkle, Thomas Clark. Black storm. 
Morrow, 1946. $2.00. 

An easy-to-read horse story that is 
proving as successful as the author’s 
dog story, Dusty, from the 1942 list. 
Both are regular in size. 


Huber, Miriam and others. Planes for 
Boband Andy. Maemillan, 1943. $1.12. 
Two high-school boys become ap- 
prentices to a barn-storming aviator. 
Intended as a third grade reader but 
about standard in size. The text-book- 
ish cover is a handicap. Two of the 
six boys who read it counted it as a 
‘‘favorite’’. 
James, Will. Young cowboy. Scribner, 
1942. $1.50. 

Arranged from Big Enough and 
Sun Up, this book tells the story of a 
boy and a horse growing up together 
on a ranch. 7x 914, opening on the 
short side. Very well liked by the six 
boys who read it. (3-4) 


Johnson, Margaret S. and Helen. 
Barney of the North. Harcourt, 1939. 
$1.75. 

Not included in the experiment 
since all but a few in the class had 
already read it. A steady favorite 
with slow readers. Tall and thin, 114 
pages. See the Children’s Catalog for 
a list of similar titles, Rex of the 
Coast Patrol and Rolf, an Elkhound 
of Norway being particularly good. 
Not picture books. (3-4) 


Johnson, Margaret S. and Helen. 
Stablemates. Harcourt, ¢1942. $1.75. 


Similar to the dog stories above, but 
this one concerns two horses, their 
unhappiness when separated, and 
their reunion. Dixie Dobie is another 
horse book by these authors. 


Neweomb, Covelle. Silver 
Longmans, ¢1943. $2.00. 


The best book I’ve found for slow- 
reading boys. Regular size. Flint and 
his Palomino face horse thieves and 
bandits in a ride across Mexico. 


Saddles. 


Orton, Helen Fuller. Mystery at the 
little red school house. Lippincott, 
e1941. $1.50. 


Popular with retarded girls both in 
the class and on an individual basis. 
Small but not a picture book. 


St. Clair, Mabelle. Max, the story of 
a little black bear. Harcourt, ¢1931. 
$1.75. 

The true story of a eub that grew 
up with several children and a collie. 
Ten eighth graders enjoyed its comi- 
eal situations. Not a picture book. 
(4-5) 


Teal, Valentine. Little woman wanted 
noise; pictures by Robert Lawson. 
Rand MeNally, 1948. $1.00. 


The farm was too quiet for the little 
woman from the city, so she bought 
all kinds of noisy animals. But she 
had to go back to the city to find what 
would make the most noise. The whole 
elass read this picture book. (2-4) 


Tousey, Sanford. Lumberjack Bill. 
Houghton, 1948. $1.75. 


Going with his unele to see the 
spring log drive, Bill learns many 
tacts about logging and has several 
exciting experiences. (3-6) 


Tousey, Sanford. Northwest mounted 
police. Rand MeNally, 1943. 50 cents. 


A factual aceount of the duties of 
the ‘‘Mounties’’. 36 pages, every 
other one a picture. Over half of the 
boys read this. (3-4) 


Warner, Gertrude Chandler. Boxcar 
children. Seott, e1942. $1.00. 


Written in a third or fourth grade 
vocabulary for retarded readers, this 
book suffers from an unattractive 
eover. Once the plot is told, however, 
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it is very well liked both by boys and 
girls. It received more ‘‘favorite’’ 
ratings (5) than any other book, al- 
thought it was read by only eight. 
Four orphaned children run away 
and live in a box ear in the woods. 
Two are junior high age. Not a pic- 
ture book, 


Wells, Rhea. Zeke the raccoon. Viking, 
1933. $2.00. 

This humorous story of a pet rac- 
coon who was always getting into 
mischief, has to be read by someone 
in the group to get it started. Ten 
read it then in rapid succession, two 
counting it a ‘‘favorite’’. Miss Hinds 
also found it slow to start, but two 
boys ‘‘ practically slept with it’’. Not 
a picture book. (2-4) 


II. 

At Branciforte Junior High School 
our English teacher, Mrs. Vivian Fitz- 
simons, has for several years been 
encouraging her retarded readers to 
classify the books they read accord- 
ing to the following system : 

Four star book: One that is so en- 
joyable that a student would like to 
own it so that he could read it over 
and over again. 

Three star book: One that is above 
average in reading interest, but the 
student wouldn’t care to read it 
again. 

Two star book: A book that has 
average reading interest. 


One star book: A book that is be- 
low average in reading interest. 

When we were confronted with a 
seventh grade reading class whose 
I. Q.’s ranged from 64 to 96 and read- 
ing quotients from 4.8 to 7.5 with 
most of them grouped about 6.1, we 
decided to keep a file of four star 
books selected by the poorest readers, 
whose reading ability was on the 
third, fourth, and fifth grade levels. 
Most of the books were given four 
stars by more than one pupil, but a 
glance at the list will show that the 


pupil’s individual reading interest had 
a great deal to do with the classifica- 
tion he gave. The grade level of the 
book, when indicated, comes from the 
Children’s Catalog. 


Four Star Books. 


Bannon, Laura. Gregorio and the 
white llama. Whitman, c1944, $2.00. 


It was Gregorio’s dream to have 
his father think he was responsible 
enough to drive the llama train to 
the village. (3-5) 


Bontemps, Arna and Conroy, Jack. 
The fast Sooner hound. 
See list above. 


Brock, Emma. Here comes Kristie. 
See list above. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Alice-all-by- 
herself. Macmillan, 1937. $2.00. 


Unrelated chapters concerning the 
everyday adventures of Alice’s life in 
Maine, (4-6) 


Gale, Martin. One summer. Viking, 
¢1937. $1.75. 


The Bradford girls enjoy one sum- 
mer because each has a horse. 


Holling, Holling Claney. Paddle-to- 
the-sea. Houghton, ¢1941. $2.00. 


Paddle-to-the-sea, a toy Indian 
canoe, makes the long journey from 
Lake Nipigon, Canada, through the 
Great Lakes to the sea. (4-6) 


Huntington, Harriet E. Let’s go to 
the seashore. Doubleday, ¢1941, $2.00. 

A book whose outstanding feature 
is the perfect photographs of small 
sea animals and sea life. (2-5) 


Johnson, Margaret 8S. and Johnson, 
Helen Lossing. Derry, the wolfhound. 
Harcourt, ¢1943. $1.75. 


How Derry protected the sheep on 
the Woods’ farm and became the 
trusted guard of the family. 


Johnson, Margaret S. and Johnson, 
Helen Lossing. Stablemates. 


See list above. 
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Stevens, Alden Gifford. The way of a 
lion, Stokes, ¢1939. $1.75. 


A thrilling life story of a lion from 
the time he was orphaned as a cub to 
his surprising and magnificent death. 
(5-8) 

Street, James. The biscuit eater. Dial, 
1941. $2.00. 


Everyone said Lonnie’s puppy was 
no ’eount, but Lonnie and his little 
colored friend made him a prize-win- 
ning bird dog. A short story rewrit- 
ten for children and in big print. 


Tousey, Sanford. Lumberjack Bill. 
See list above. 


Wells, Rhea. Zeke the raccoon. 
See list above. 


The following books had three star 
ratings and were generally popular 
with the whole class, irrespective of 
their reading level. 


Aleott, Louisa May. Little women. 
Little, 1929. $2.00. (5-8) 


Brier, Howard M. Swing shift. Ran- 
dom, ¢1948. $2.00. 


Burton, Virginia Lee. Little house. 
Houghton, 1948. $2.00. (1-4) 


Carpenter, Frances. Tales of a Chi- 
nese grandmother. Doubleday, 1937. 
$2.50. (4-6) 


Carpenter, Frances. Tales of a Rus- 
sian grandmother. Doubleday, 1940. 
$2.50. (4-6) 

Carpenter, Frances. Tales of a Swiss 
grandmother. Doubleday, 1940. $2.50. 
(5-7) 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorn. Tom 
Sawyer. Harper, 1885. $2.25. (6-9) 


Dean, Graham M. Riders of the 
Gabilans. Viking, 1944. $2.00. (7-9) 


Ewert, Earl Cranston. United States 
Army. Little, 1941. $1.25. (6-9) 


Farley, Walter. The black stallion. 
Random, ¢1941. $2.00. (7-9) 


Hill, Helen and Maxwell, Violet. 
Charlie and his kitten Topsy. Mac- 
millan, 1922. $1.00. (3-4) 


James, Will. Scorpion. Scribner, 
1939, $2.50. 
Johnson, Margaret Sweet. Stable- 


mates. See list above. 


Knight, Erie Mowbray. Lassie Come- 
home. Winston, c1940. $2.00. (6-9) 


Lattimore, Eleanor F. Little Pear. 
Harcourt, 1931. $2.00. (3-5) 


Lofting, Hugh. Voyages of Dr. Do- 
little. Lippincott, c1922. $2.50. (4-6) 


Moore, Ida Cecil. Lucky orphan. 
Seribner, ¢1947. $2.00. 


Rice, Alice Caldwell (Hegan). Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1901. $2.00. (6-8) 


Riggs, Ida Berry. Little champion. 
Maemillan, 1944. $2.00. (5-7) 


Salten, Felix. Bambi. Noble. $1.00. 
(5-9) 

Seredy, Kate. Good master. Viking, 
1935. $2.00. (5-7) 


Sewell, Anna. Black Beauty. World 
publishing company, ¢1877. $1.00. 
(4-6) 


Tazewell, Charles. The littlest angel. 
Children’s press, 1946. $1.00. 


Thomas, Dorothy. Hi-po the hippo. 
Random, ¢e1942. $3.00. 


Thomas, Leslie. The story on the 
willow plate. Morrow, 1940. $1.25. 


Warner, Gertrude Chandler. The box- 
ear children. See list above. 


Wolo, Amanda. Morrow, 1941, $2.00. 


Of value in the vocational file is a 
new six-page leaflet, Librarian, by 
Alma A. Klaw, just published by 
Occupational Index, Ine., New York 
University, New York 3, N.Y. This 
abstract is now available from the 
publisher, 25¢ cash with order. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF AN AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM... 





While audio-visual instructional 
materials are recognized today as hav- 
ing a very definite place in the teach- 
ing situation, their use by the class- 
room teacher is certainly contingent 
upon some carefully planned organi- 
zation within the school. It can easily 
be said that the suecess of any audio- 
visual program is in direet proportion 
to the availability of audio-visual ma- 
terials to a teacher when she wants 
them and to the simplicity and ease 
with which she finds them in a class- 
room ready for showing. 

If you were to visit Everett Junior 
High School, you would find evidence 
of a wide variety of audio-visual ma- 
terials. For example: a dise may be 
bringing a symphony to a music 
class, a film may be bringing the 
jungles of Africa to a social studies 
class, a hobby exhibit in the lbrary 
may be suggesting to students ways 
of using their leisure time, an elee- 
trolysis apparatus may be aiding a 
general science class in studying the 
composition of water. 


Although many of these audio- 
visual materials such as_ charts, 
models, and science apparatus are 
part of the schocl’s equipment, the 
projected materials such as films, si- 
lent and sound, filmstrips, and slides 
are brought into the school from out- 
side sources for a limited period of 
time. The problems confronting a 
teacher who wishes to use these pro- 
jected aids are numerous, They en- 
tail having projectors and operators 
available, finding a suitably equipped 
room, and having methods of procur- 
ing and returning material borrowed 
from outside sources. 

In order to help the teacher solve 
these three major problems, the fol- 
lowing program was inaugurated at 
Everett Junior High School. 

For many ‘years the utilization of 
projected aids in our school was lim- 
ited to the general science classes and 
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to student body assemblies in the 


auditorium. The general science 
rooms were the only classrooms 


equipped with the necessary dark 
shades and sereen. The problem was 
how to make it possible for other 
departments to use the projected aids. 


Under the wholehearted sponsor- 
ship of the principal, Mr. James 
Dierke, an organization was set up to 
solve this problem. A large room was 
equipped to serve as a central projec- 
tion room. An office for the storage 
of equipment, files, and schedule 
plans was established across the hall 
from the projection room. 

The accompanying chart illustrates 
how the organization funetions. The 
classroom teacher’s requisition for 
material is sent to the co-ordinator. 
Within a period of one or two days 
the teacher is notified if the material 
is available for the desired dates. If 
the material is being ordered from 
the Visual Aids Division, Bureau of 
Texts and Libraries, it is usually 
available if ordered one week in ad- 
vanee of the desired booking. When 
the time for the showing arrives, the 
class is escorted to the central pro- 
jection room. A student projection- 
ist sets up the equipment and oper- 
ates the projector. If the showing is 
to be in a general science or other 
classroom having a screen and dark 
shades, the equipment is transported 
to that room. 


The students participate in the 
organization as projectionists, mes- 
sengers, and printers. One student 
projectionist is assigned to each 
period. In the morning the students 
report to their supervisor. If the 
student is not needed in the projec- 
tion room, he reports to the library 
for work, 
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when needed. 
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CO-ORDINATOR 
Miss BoyESEN 
Room 216 Period 2 

Planning of schedule. 

Obtaining and returning mate- 
rials. 

Evaluation ecards are on file and 
available for teacher reference. 
These cards will serve as a guide 
in the selection of materials. 
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SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
Visual Aids Division 













750 Eddy Street, San Francisco 

Information will be provided 
eoneerning the available audio- 
visual material of the community. 






One student serves as messenger in 
obtaining and returning the mate- 


rials. The students have proved to 
be very reliable messengers, but the 
task is almost too burdensome for a 
student. A daily delivery and pickup 
service would eliminate this problem. 


This organization to bring pro- 
jected aids within easy reach of all 
teachers has been in effect for two 
years. The mechanical considerations 
have been satisfactory with two ex- 
ceptions: the need for a daily de- 
livery service, as previously men- 
tioned, and the need for acoustical 
treatment of the central projection 


FLOW CHART OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
FROM TEACHER SELECTION TO CLASS USE 
TEACHER SELECTION OF MATERIAL 

Catalogs and requisitions may be found in the library. Orders must 
be placed at least one week in advance of desired booking. 

If the audio-visual material is to serve as an effective learning tool 
in accomplishing the objectives of the curriculum there must be (1) a 


close correlation between the audio-visual material and the ‘‘going’”’ 
classroom program and (2) the material must be available at the time 


Bureau of Texts and Libraries —» 





CLASSES 

Preparation lesson previous to 
showing. 

Presentation in Room 220 or in 
the auditorium or in a room suita- 
bly equipped. ‘‘ Follow up’’ lesson. 

Teacher and students will evalu- 
ate the audio-visual materials used. 
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SUPERVISOR OF EQUIPMENT 
Mr. DopGEe 
Room 216 Period 1 
Inspection of equipment. 
Checking of ineoming audio- 
visual materials. 


Students are trained to operate 
the projectors and serve as mes- 
sengers. 






room. A film may have a good sound 
track, but the sound reaching the 
students may be distorted by the 
poor acousties of the room. 


In using the projected aids the 
teachers have commented thus: 
** Audio-visual aids are a wonderful 
tool, provided we get good material 
at the time we need it.’’ The degree 
to which these aids serve as effective 
tools depends to a large extent upon 
the suitability of the material to the 
age level, its adaptability to the sub- 
ject studied, and its quality. If, for 
example, the photography is poor, 
the sound indistinct, the material 
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poorly presented or obsolete, the 
value of the aid is greatly diminished. 
Some of the films which drew en- 
thusiastie response from the students 
and teachers are: 
Castle Film Corporation— 
Adventure in Learning 
General Motors— 
A BC ot Hand Tools 
Pacifie Gas & Electric Co.— 
Whirling Wheels 


Standard of California— 
California Centennial 


U.S. Treasury Department— 
America the Beautiful 


Teachers and students evaluate the 
audio-visual materials in terms of 
how the material served as an effec- 
tive learning tool in the classroom. 
These evaluations are recorded on 
simple evaluation cards which serve 
as a guide in reordering since only 


these materials which have proved 
most effective are again requested. 
There is a lag between the amount 
of available materials and the desire 
of the students and teachers to use 
them. Teachers have spoken of the 
advantages of having in the school a 
library of filmstrips and slides. The 
teachers would like to have teaching 
manuals with the films. The social 
studies and the general science de- 
partments have more material avail- 
able to them than do other depart- 
ments; yet they find a lack of avail- 


able materials in certain § subject 
areas. The teachers in the mathe- 


maties and English departments are 
asking for films in their subjects. In 
fact, the ery from all the departments 
of the school is, ‘‘Give us geod equip- 
ment and materials and we will use 
them, for we believe in the value of 
audio-visual instructional materials 
and their future use in the schools.”’ 


EVALUATION CARD 
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Please fill in this card and return to Miss Boyesen, the co- 
doing so you are constructively helping to 


ordinator. By ; 
build your audio-visual education program. 


Grade.................... Subject 


Unit.... 

The Visual Aid Was Used Primarily : 
for factual information 
for general information 

.....for motivation 
for background 
eect a ae as a preview 

Soret eee as a review 
to develop attitudes 

....to develop skills 


(More than one may be checked.) 


Type of Aid 
16 mm silent 
16 mm sound 
Filmstrip 
Slides............. 
Sorih rls... oo . 


TECHNICAL QUALITY 
Sound Visibility 
Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


TEACHER EVALUATION 


Of what value was this material as a 
learning tool in the classroom? 


1 
Exeellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Please add on the reverse side of this card your comments 
relative to the evaluation grade. 


Teacher 





| 
| 
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LIBRARY SERVICE IN DEVELOPING A 
SENIOR PROBLEMS COURSE... 





A fourth R—relationships—is mak- 
ing the headlines in the educational 
world today. Personal maladjust- 
ments, family tensions, labor-manage- 
ment disputes, race hatreds, and the 
threat of a third world war are evi- 
dence enough that we need to place 
greater emphasis than we have upon 
developing skill in human relation- 
ships. The National Conference on 
Family Life to be held in May of this 
year at the White House will give 
attention to the most important of 
these relationships—family living. 


Hundreds of high schools are now 
offering elective or required units 
which deal with the practical prob- 
lems of personal relations which teen- 
age boys and girls are facing—under- 
standing themselves, getting along 
with others in the family, making 
friends, being good company on dates, 
developing sound attitudes toward 
sex, and elarifying their thinking on 
how to find the suitable lifemate and 
qualify as a successful homemaker 
later on. 


Woodrow Wilson High School in 
Long Beach was one of the first see- 
ondary schools in the country to offer 
such a course. The problems which 
are included in the semester’s discus- 
sion have met two tests: the demand 
and preferences of the students them- 
selves and the judgment of experts in 
the study of adolescence as to what 
matters are of most concern in the 
young person’s progress toward ma- 
turity. The experience which has 
come through these problems of hu- 
man relationships with more than 
ninety classes is represented in the 
textbook, Youth Comes of Age, which 
is being published this spring. Some 
thirty-three hundred high school stu- 
dents have had a part in these dis- 
cussions. 


The high school library can render 
essential service in the development 
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of new courses such as this. Books 
are needed for both teacher reference 
and student reading long before the 
procedures of textbook approval and 
ordering can be carried through. In 
some instances the library ean pro- 
vide important titles for individual 
class use which might not be approved 
as general textbooks. Throughout the 
development of this course at Wood- 
row Wilson High School we have had 
the real advantage of a collection of 
library titles which included the best 
that were available. 

No one textbook is sufficient for a 
course of this sort. A variety of care- 
fully selected titles is advisable for a 
more complete coverage of topies and 
the enrichment of student under- 
standing. Here again, the intelligent 
cooperation of the school librarian is 
a real asset. The brief listing which 
follows will indicate something of the 
different types of reference materials 
that we have used in the course at 
Woodrow Wilson: 

F iction—novels dealing with family 
life or the problems that young 
people encounter in growing up. 
Favorite titles here are The Great 
American Family by Shippey, 
The Yearling by Rawlings, and 
Seventeenth Summer by Daly. 

Plays such as The Silver Cord by 
Howard, and Our Town by 
Wilder. 

Biography, particularly records of 
suecessful marriage such as Im- 
mortal Wife by Stone, and Two 
Ends to Our Shoestring by Pink- 
erton. 

A variety of good materials from 
the psychology, sociology, social 
eonduct, and child development 
sections. 
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Magazines, especially Parents’ Maga- 
zine and the series on ‘‘How 
America Lives’’ in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

Pamphlets. Two in particular— 
Petting, Wise or Otherwise by 
Clarke, and The Sex Side of Life 
by Dennett—have been valuable 
in helping students appreciate 
how a sound attitude toward sex 
adds poise to boy and girl asso- 
ciation. 

Government bulletins. 


To be usable in the diseussions of a 
course like this, a book or pamphlet 
must offer more than just a factual 
section on heredity, hygiene, or hap- 
piness in marriage. The manner of 
presenting the material is as impor- 
tant as the factual content. The per- 
sonal problems approach to these 
questions of relationships is much 
better than the academic or theoreti- 
eal presentation. High school stu- 
dents like best the discussion that is 
friendly and informal and that deals 
directly and accurately with life as 
it is being lived. The alert librarian 
is well aware of this. 

It goes without saying that the 
books and other materials which the 
library has should be available when 
and where their use will be most effec- 
tive. Each school will want to work 
out the plan which best meets the 
needs of its particular situation. In 
our school some of these materials are 
used in the classroom on a short-time 
loan, and some are kept for a longer 
time when the references are needed 
for a series of topics. The fact that 
approximately 150 students are using 
these books during this loan period 
would seem to justify their being 
available in the classroom where they 
ean be used under the direction of the 
teacher. 


Some of the references which are 
more frank or more mature in their 
treatment of the problems and there- 
fore should not be available for un- 
restricted circulation are kept in the 


classroom. In this way these materials 
are accessible to the student who will 
profit most from their use under the 
direction of the teacher. The book, 
When You Marry, by Duvall and 
Hill, is particularly valuable for the 
girl to read who is engaged or mar- 
ried prior to her graduation from 
high school. 


In conclusion, two selected lists of 
books are given. Additional titles, if 
desired, will be found in these refer- 
ences. 


For the teacher. 


Bowman, Henry Marriage for 


Moderns 
Duvall, Evelyn, 
and 
Hill, Ruben When You Marry 
Foster, Robert Marriage and 
Family Rela- 
tionships 


Marriage and 
Family Life 


Groves, Gladys 
Popenoe, Paul Marriage, Before 
and After 


These titles will also be valuable 
for some of the more mature students. 


For high school students : 
Fedder, Ruth A Girl Grows Up 


Landis, Paul Your Marriage 
and Family 


Living 
Pierce, Wellington Youth Comes of 
Age 
Strain, Frances Love at the 
Threshold 


Wood, Mildred Living Together 


in the Family 


Applications for the 4th annual 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films 1948 
summer tuition scholarships for audio- 
visual study will be accepted until 
April 15th by F. Dean McCluskey, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
If you are interested, write directly to 
him for further information. 
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CHOOSING BOOKS FOR THE BERENDO LIBRARY... 





The social living classes of the 
Berendo Junior High School took 
part in an interesting project con- 
nected with the library of the school. 
In the course of their regular work, 
the classes, including seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, were required to 
learn to write book reviews. That, of 
course, brought up the problem of 
what books were to be reviewed. The 
social studies teacher, Mrs. Carolyn 
Rodrigo, in discussing sourees of book 
information, asked her classes if they 
had thought about how the books for 
their own school library were selected. 
Where did the librarian get sugges- 
tions and lists from which to choose 
new books? 


Upon being introduced to the 
Herald Tribune Books, and the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, the stu- 
dents expressed a desire to suggest 
titles for purehase by their school 
library. The librarian was, of course, 
delighted with this interest, and en- 
couraged the teacher and her classes 
to make regular order eards for the 
titles suggested, promising that they 
would all be considered for inclusion 
in the next order which was soon due. 


It was fortunate that the project 
evolved just before Book Week, as 
current book review periodicals were 
then rich in suggestions for young 
peoples’ reading. After about a 
month of consideration, the classes 
sent in all their slips for the librar- 
ian’s approval. 

Meantime, the librarian had gar- 
nered enough titles in her own file to 
complete the order. Many of her 
selections were also on the students’ 
order list. These were all accredited 
to the students. In addition, enough 
students’ titles were included to com- 
prise about half the money allowed 
for that order. 


Only about one-tenth of the stu- 


dents’ titles were returned to them 
as unsuitable, each rejected title hav- 
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ing been annotated by the librarian 
as to why it was unacceptable. These 
fell generally into three groups: 

Most frequently, they had selected 
books of good quality, but too mature 
or too controversial for junior high 
readers. Two examples of this were: 
John B. Powell’s My Twenty-five 
Years in China which is too difficult 
and too mature, and Wenzell Brown’s 
Dynamite on Our Doorstep which is 
controversial. 

Next, came books of interesting and 
suitable subject matter, but poorly 
written and receiving unfavorable re- 
views in the review magazines. 

Last and fewest, were books of no 
literary or subject value, of which 
an example is the mystery Whistling 
Legs. On several of the rejected slips, 
the librarian called attention to the 
price of the book. Frequently a poorly 
written book is expensive, and the 
teacher and librarian felt that the 
boys and girls should learn to choose 
the best value for the money ‘ex- 
pended. 

In the final compilation of the 
order, there remained about $20 to 
$30 worth of students’ suggestions 
which could not be included beeause 
of a limited budget. They were as- 
sured that these titles would be held 
and reconsidered for the next library 
order. 

The final and complete order was 
then sent to the teacher and read to 
each class. This revealed to them the 
many things to be considered in com- 
piling an order—the need to inelude 
books which filled specifie curriculum 
needs as well as books requested by 
teachers of special classes such as art 
and printing. They learned that some 
deletions were made, not because the 
title was unworthy, but because the 
library already had a generous supply 
of material on that subject. 
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Thus the necessity of planning for a 
well-rounded order became apparent 
to the classes. 


Mrs. Rodrigo reported that stu- 
dents’ pencils were very busy during 
the reading of the completed order 
and that the library could expect a 
brisk ‘‘request’’ business, 


We have found that this project is 
useful, not only to the students, but 
to the teacher and librarian as well. 
Worthwhile gains received by the 
students were: evaluation experience 
and an acquaintance with regular 
book review magazines and papers; 
ability to judge the quality of books, 
and to get best value for money spent. 
They realized that books may be con- 
sidered on the bases of literary merit, 
subject matter, and price. And last, 
and perhaps most important, was the 
feeling it gave students of sharing in 
the management of the school library. 


The teacher gained in that the in- 
terests of her students, both as indi- 
viduals and as class groups, were 
revealed to her. Also, the project 
provided a rather good indication of 
the social level of the students. Some 
members of the grade chose simply 
written stories, and others books of 
adult interest and presentation. The 
teacher found that students would 
choose good books when they are pre- 
sented with the opportunity of free 
choice, and she also discovered that 
children are willing to accept a great 
deal of guidance in reading if it is 
given on a friendly give-and-take 
basis. 

The librarian gained in the feeling 
of personal friendliness which results 
from sharing a job. She also learned 
something about the popularity of 
different subjects. This project showed 
that the end of the war had lessened 
little of the consuming interest in air- 
planes, including war planes. Several 
students were interested in mathe- 
maties books, as they felt they might 
get along better in their math classes 


if they did a little browsing on the 
side. 

The librarian also profits when the 
students understand something of the 
many processes and types of work 
connected with getting books ready 
for use in the library. Several stu- 
dents were genuinely surprised when 
the books chosen did not appear on 
the shelves the following week, but 
were satisfied when all the steps neces- 
sary in aequiring books were ex- 
plained to them. 


This all adds to what we feel is the 
main contribution of the project as a 
whole: the understanding and sense 
of friendly sharing gained among all 
three—students, teacher, and librar- 
jan. 


NORTHERN SECTION 
ACTIVITIES... 


Spring Meeting: 


Tentative plans have already been 
drawn up for the Northern Section’s 
all important Spring Meeting which 
is to be held in Stockton on May 8th 
under the chairmanship of Nan R. 
Sykes. This one-day convention in 
the Hotel Stockton is scheduled to 
start with a Council meeting at 10:00. 
At 10:30 Mrs. Katherine Pedley of 
the San Francisco All City College is 
to speak on the subject, ‘‘The Librar- 
ian and the School Shop’’, following 
which will come committee reports. 


An added attraction in the form of 
musical readings has been promised 
for the luncheon which is to be served 
at 12:15. In the afternoon Everett 
V. O’Rourke, Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Secondary Edueation in 
California, will discuss problems perti- 
nent to the library and curriculum 
development in the secondary schools. 
The meeting will conelude with a 
panel discussion, 
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THE TEEN-AGE BOOK SHOW... 














The Teen-Age Book Show, as de- 
signed by Miss Martha Huddleston, 
of Pocket Books Incorporated, is an 
excellent nucleus around which to 
build a challenging display. The ma- 
terials are eight colorful, but not 
gaudy, display boards, a sound film, 
and a reading list. Each library must 
buy the book lists for distribution to 
students ; the cost is small, about $4.00 
a thousand. 

The boards are of two sizes. The 
central one, about six feet long and 
three feet high, is divided into two 
parts. One has a niche of soft green 
bookshelves, ideal for attractively 
illustrated books and a bouquet of 
flowers ; the other section has a poster 
on which the song, SWINGING ON 
A STAR, is printed with saucy illus- 
trations. The other seven boards, 
about three feet square, feature a 
slogan designed to capture the faney 
of a teen-ager, an illustration of the 
slogan, and a thought provoking 
paragraph. The ecatch-phrases run 
from ‘‘Some of my best friends are 
famous’’ for the biographical books, 
and ‘‘Don’t fence me in’’ for travel 
and personal experiences to ‘‘Try and 
stop me’’ for self-improvement and 
achievement. One of the pictures 
shows Franklin at the court of Louis 
XVI with the caption ‘‘From Print- 
er’s Devil ‘to Greatness—Reading 
Lighted His Way’’, Another shows 
Will Rogers and his oft-quoted ‘‘ All 
I Know Is What I READ’”’. 

The sound film, IT’S ALL YOURS, 
narrated by Ralph Bellamy, dips into 
several fields of reading: sheer ad- 
venture, vocations, research, self-im- 
provement, and inspiration. The cen- 
tral figure is a high school senior, 
uncertain as to his course after 
graduation. The film suggests one 
way for him to solve his problem. 

The reading list, entitled READ 
TODAY, STAR TOMORROW, is a 
well chosen annotated list. Not only 
are new books included (new when 
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the list was compiled), but old relia- 
bles, engagingly described, have been 
redressed and presented for the stu- 
dents’ pleasure. The list is divided 
into sections corresponding to the 
main display boards. The same eap- 
tions, illustrations, and explanatory 
paragraphs head the annotations. 

Of course, several methods may be 
used to feature the Teen-Age Book 
Show. In some instances, an author 
was asked to speak to the student 
body and thus set the stage for sev- 
eral days of concentrated celebration. 
In other schools other approaches 
were used. 

Perhaps a few details on how it 
was carried on in ours might be help- 
ful. The show was sponsored by the 
classes which were enrolled in library 
science. Those students were respon- 
sible for publicity, arrangement, and 
hospitality. They made the weleom- 
ing remarks, answered questions, and 
distributed book lists. Since it was 
thought that the most profit could be 
gained by browsing, it was decided to 
close the library to general class 
usage and to invite two classes a 
period to view the exhibit. While one 
class wandered around the library, 
book list in hand, the other class was 
in a nearby class room seeing the film. 
As the Pocket Book film is relatively 
short, about eleven minutes, it was 
supplemented by another film on 
library possibilities. About the middle 
of the period the two groups changed 
rooms and thus had a chance to see 
the other half of the display. By this 
method it was possible to invite all 
English classes, with a few exceptions, 
and several ‘‘Basic’’ classes. Students 
from study halls were invited if they 
had not had the chance to visit the 
display with their regular classes. It 
was an exhausting process but since 
it was possible by this method to give 
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more students more personal contact 
with the show, it was thought to be 
worth it. 

As you have seen, no books accom- 
pany the display. The book collection 
with which to dress the exhibit must 
come from each school library. In our 
school new books were held back for 
several weeks so they could be 
brought out for the big event. Freshly 
rebound books, looking for all the 
world like new books, were placed 
around the various collections. Then 
when necessary, shelves were robbed 
and other titles were put out for pub- 
lie view. While many of the books 
displayed were on the Pocket Book 
reading list, there were just as many 
which had not been ineluded. No 
favorites were played. As books ecir- 
culated, others were drawn from their 
crannies. It was surprising to see 
some titles, which had been over- 
looked on closely packed shelves, cir- 
culate quickly when given a bit of 
elbow room. 

The teachers themselves were re- 
sponsible for much of the success of 
the show. Several followed up the 
visit with class discussions centered 
around the display board pictures 
and illustrations, or around the dit- 
ferent books displayed. 

It is seldom possible for a librarian 
to fall heir to such an attractive, well- 
designed, and result-getting display 
as the Teen-Age Book Show, so when 
it does come, it is a real opportunity. 
Each librarian who uses it, will, I am 
sure, find the results well worth the 
little effort needed to display this 
well-organized show. 


Note: During the spring the Teen- 
Age Book Show is scheduled for dis- 
play in the northern section of the 
state. 





Patronize Our Advertisers! 
And please mention the Bulletin 


when purchasing from them. 


SOUTHERN SECTION 
ACTIVITIES... 





Recruitment Meeting: 

In place of the February book 
breakfast the Southern Section held a 
recruitment meeting at Pomona Col- 
lege and Scripps College in Clare- 
mont on February 7th to which came 
librarians, past, present and future! 
Various phases of library work were 
presented by a splendid panel of 
speakers who pointed out to an in- 
terested audience the fine opportuni- 
ties that exist today for young people 
in librarianship. 

The weleome address was made by 
E. Wilson Lyon, President of Pomona 
College. Those who assisted on the 
panel were Helen Bourne, Long Beach 
Library (bookmobile), Emma Jane 
Nease, Long Beach City Schools 
(radio), Ina Mae Odegard, Santa Ana 
City Schools (administration), Jack- 
son Carty, President of Library Class, 
U.S.C., William Caldwell, Pomona 
Publie Library, Frances Richardson, 
Twentieth Century Fox Studios, and 
Dorothy Drake, Scripps College. A 
tour of the campus of Pomona College 
and Scripps College followed the 
luncheon. 

This meeting for prospective librar- 
ians, sponsored by the S.L.A.C., South- 
ern Section, proved to be most stimu- 
lating and was thoroughly enjoyed by 
all who attended it. 


Spring Meeting: 

On May 8th the Southern Section 
Spring Meeting will take place in 
Pasadena. Plans for the day include 
a brief business meeting scheduled to 
be held before the luncheon which is 
to be served at the Pasadena Athletic 
Club. The Playhouse will be the 
scene of the afternoon meeting. Fur- 
ther information will appear in the 
May issue when more definite arrange- 
ments have been completed. 
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| MEMO TO ALL SCHOOL LIBRARIANS... 








Don’t forget that you have a date 
in Fresno this coming Spring! Why, 
of course! It’s the annual 8.L.A.C. 
State Meeting. 

Time: 

Saturday and Sunday, March 13th 

and 14th. 


Place: 
Hotel Californian, Fresno. 
Committees : 
Loeal arrangements 
Chairman—Mrs. Melissa Fuller, 
Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, Fresno. 
Sub-chairmen—Mrs. Effie John- 
son; Miss Mary Helen McKay; 
Mrs. Eda Kuseh; Mrs. Veda 
Rouze; Mrs. Dorothea Elliott. 





Program 


Chairman—Mrs. Edith Schroe- 
der, Hanford Union High 


School, Hanford. 
Sub-chairman—Miss Natalie La- 


pike, Visalia Union [High 
School, Visalia. 
Publicity 
Chairman — Barton Knowles, 


Samuel Gompers Trade School, 
San Francisco. 
| Theme: 
The Library as Coordinating 
Agency for the Curriculum— 


Book and Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials. 


You will want to arrive in Fresno 
early Saturday morning, at the latest, 
for registration will open at 10:00 
A.M. at the Hotel Californian. At 
12:30 P.M. luncheon will be served, 

( following which the group will meet 
to hear Dr. Harold Spears, Coordi- 
nator of Curriculum, San Francisco 
Unified School District, Mr. Allison 
J. MeNay, Los Angeles Visual Aids 
Department, and Mr. E. Ben Evans, 
Supervisor of Library Services, 
Bakersfield, speak on problems of 
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curriculum, the use of audio-visual 
aids, and methods of library instruc- 
tion. After the meeting you will be 
invited to visit the exhibits of audio- 
visual materials of the Fresno City 
School Department, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Harold Hughes. At an 
informal dinner to be held at 6:30 
P.M., Dean Malloch, Monsignor Dow- 
ling, and Rabbi Greenberg, of Fresno 
radio fame, will diseuss ‘‘ Does it mat- 
ter what you read?”’ The local com- 
mittee has planned a fine musical pro- 
gram before adjournment. At the 
Sunday morning breakfast at 8:30 
A.M., Miss Jessie Boyd and Miss Jas- 
mine Britton will bring back reports 
from the A.L.A. Mid-Winter Meeting. 
After a business meeting, the state 
meeting will be formally adjourned 
well before noon to give the group 
time to visit with friends and see 
some of the many points of interest in 
and around Fresno. 


Be sure to make your hotel reserva- 
tions directly with the hotel at least 
ten days before the meeting. Hotel 
Californian rates: Double beds $5.00 
to $7.50; twin beds $7.00 to $7.50. 


Send your reservations for the S.L. 
A.C. sessions to Mrs. Melissa Fuller, 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, 4250 
Tulare Street, Fresno. Saturday 
luncheon $1.40; Saturday dinner 
meeting $2.75; Sunday breakfast 
$1.40. Prices include tax and tip. 


Let’s have 100% attendance at 
Fresno on March 13th and show all 
school administrators that California 
school librarians are professionally 
alert and ready to face and discuss 
their problems. 


Remember ! Hotel Californian, 
Fresno, March 13th. Put this time 
and place on your engagement calen- 
dar NOW! 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE... 





Here they are! All those tricks that 
you’ve sent in to help ease the work 
of long-suffering school librarians. If 
you have an ace up your sleeve, why 
not bring it into the open and pass 
on your favorite time-saver to others? 
Get out that penny post ecard, address 
it to Miss Marjorie Fullwood, Admin- 
istration Building, Long Beach Public 
Schools, Long Beach, or to Miss Mary 
Lins, Commerce High School, San 
Francisco, and we’ll do the rest. 


Why not try: 


Avoiding the confusion which re- 
sults at the beginning of a period 
when students are dismissed by tables 
to go to the shelves to make their 
book choices by using this device 
sent in by Marguerite R. Kirschman 
of Bret Harte Junior High School, 
Oakland? Classes come directly to 
the library where roll is called. Every 
student who is in his seat reading his 
book (gotten by the student prior to 
that class period) responds with the 
author and title of the book in place 
of the word present, and receives an 
A grade. This grade stands only if 
the student reads his book for the 
whole period and has no citizenship 
check. Lowering of the A grade, 
with which each student who com- 
plies with the above starts out, is at 
the discretion of the teacher. This 
device is guaranteed to save both 
teacher and librarian time, confusion, 
and gray hairs. 

Teaching the library unit by using 
one of the students’ own required 
textbooks as does Muriel G. Ander- 
son of Garden Grove Union High 
School, Garden Grove? She has ecata- 
loged the book on a three foot by 
five foot cardboard so that when 
they reach this part of the lesson all 
the students can have their own copy 
of the book before them and can see 
just what each part of the card 
means. They also use this same book 
when studying parts of a book, ete. 








This trick saves everyone having 
different material and, as we know 
only too well, students always un- 
derstand better what they can see. 


Using a log book to anticipate 
bumps as does Anne Mitchell Massey 
of Lindbergh Junior High School, 
Long Beach? This book which shows 
a month at a glance, enables you to 
see what happened last year, and thus 
you can plan to avoid similar pit-falls 
this year! Miss Massey confesses that, 
although it hasn’t worked perfectly 
yet, she still has great hepes. Person- 
ally, I think the idea worth copy- 
righting! 

Having the student at desk duty 
count and file the book cards issued 
during his period and then indicate 
the circulation on a slip provided for 
such information? Mrs. Ellen Hos- 
tetter Farquhar of Lynwood Junior 
High School, Lynwood, has found 
this trick has several advantages. 
First, the day’s file is always ar- 
ranged in correct order, and sec- 
ondly, at the end of the day all the 
librarian has to do is to add the num- 
bers on the annotated slip and trans- 
fer the information to the circula- 
tion statisties book. 


Having the books on your non- 
fiction shelves arranged in order by 
ealling in an arithmetic class for a 
practical lesson on decimals, a strat- 
agem used by Madeline Moliero of 
Francisco Junior High School, San 
Francisco? This is one way of show- 
ing students the value of mathe- 
maties and is certainly one answer to 
the question ‘‘Why teach arithme- 
tie?’’. 

Appointing a pupil ‘‘supervisor’’ 
for each period as does Marian 
Gwinn of John C. Fremont High 
School, Los Angeles? She finds that 
he is invaluable in checking the at- 
tendance of helpers, seeing that the 
workroom is left neat and tidy, col- 
lecting and returning programs of 
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helpers, and, most important, getting 
information over to the whole group 
of library assistants, thus saving 
teacher repeating the same thing over 
and over again! 

Cutting down on overdues by hav- 
ing home room library monitors take 
over the responsibility for ‘‘educa- 
tion’’ of their own group, a device 
used to great advantage by Maurine 
§. Hardin of Frick Junior High 
School, Oakland? These monitors 
collect, record and distribute all 
overdue slips each day—and chas- 
tise properly! Chronic offenders 
must be dealt with after this efficient 
‘‘shifting process’’ has had its effect. 
But children are learning to bring 
their books back rather than account 
to their monitors for neglect. 

Dividing the library period re- 
served for each class into fifteen or 
twenty minute periods, and having 
the children come to the library in 
groups of eight or ten, as does Edith 
P. Sanford of Indio Public Schools, 
Indio? She finds that this method 
avoids confusion and gives the librar- 
ian more uninterrupted time for in- 
dividual guidanee. She finds that 
groups from different classrooms are 
more considerate of each other than 
are the same number of children 
from one classroom. A group from 
one room may be studying while 
those from another room are brows- 
ing and selecting pleasure reading 
books. 

Having a ‘‘Who’s Who Table’’ as 
a highlighted spot in the main read- 
ing room? Margaret Jackson of 
Santa Monica High School, Santa 
Monica, keeps all her biographical 
reference books such as Twentieth 
Century Authors, Living Musicians, 
and Current Biography on such a 
table. Both her students and faculty 
have found it a helpful service. 


Checking all magazines before put- 
ting them on the rack and sending 
personal notes to teachers drawing 
their attention to articles that would 
interest them? Mildred Field of 


Orange Union High School, Orange, 
has found that this has paid her big 
dividends in community relations 
and thus is well worth the time and 
effort it takes. Mrs. Field also sends 
us the following good ‘‘tip”. If you 
loan paste to classes, use small paper 
cups to send a small amount. 


Making your library club meetings 
really worth coming to by saving all 
the new books and displaying them 
then for the first time, as does Esther 
Schuster of Bancroft Junior High 
School, Los Angeles. Her club is 
composed of representatives of every 
Social Living class plus the students 
who work in the library. All the new 
books may be checked out for the 
first time during these meetings and 
this device has resulted in one hun- 
dred percent attendance at club 
meetings! 


Gathering all pamphlet material in 
one spot and then at one time assign 
subject headings and file? Rose Grie- 
gain of Wilson High School, Los An- 
geles find this a good device since by 
keeping all her new pamphlets to- 
gether she always has a display of 
recent material available throughout 
the whole school year. She adds that 
this is one way of continually draw- 
ing the attention of both student and 
teacher to pertinent material which 
might otherwise get easily buried in 
the pamphlet file. 


‘*Allowing’’ teachers or students 
to rough file catalog cards by drop- 
ping them on the rods as does Edna 
McGuire of Taft City Schools, Taft? 
She has discovered that this ‘is one 
way to acquaint them with the book 
collection as well as to rid oneself 
of a tiresome chore! 


Achieving the ‘‘trick of the 
month’’ by enrolling in Adult Educa- 
tion courses to avoid washing the 
dinner dishes—the course opens at 
7:00!!! This was suggested by Mrs. 
Edwina 8. Hicks, retired, of San 
Marino who knows only too well how 
hard librarians work at school! 
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INFORMATION, PLEASE!.. 








Have you a problem? If so, don’t 
worry about it, for here’s the solu- 
tion. Just try the pages of your own 
Bulletin and let a panel of experi- 
enced school librarians find the an- 
swer. Address all communications to 
Miss Marjorie Fullwood, Administra- 
tion Building, Long Beach Public 
Scheols, Long Beach, or to Miss Mary 
Lins, Commerce High School, San 
Francisco. Remember someone in our 
Association will be glad to pass on to 
you her answer to your question. 

Miss Katherine Kaye of Placer 
Union High School, Auburn, desires 
assistance on the following problem. 
She writes: 

For some time I have been giving 





PARTY LINE... 


my student library assistants a work- 
book (John L. Hinds: Main Highways 
to Knowledge) on which they spend 
part of their scheduled time. That 
workbook has now gone out of print, 
but I like the workbook type of 
trainer and would like to locate an- 
other if possible. 

So my question is, does any librar- 
ian know of a workbook for familiar- 
izing student assistants with the vari- 
ous reference books and library tools? 
I want the notebook type of thing, in 
which the students can write their 
exercises. Thank-you very much for 
your help. 

If you have the answer, won’t you 
take a minute to address a penny 
post eard to Miss Kaye? 





Orchids again to Miss Edith M. 
Coulter, professor of librarianship, 
University of California Library 
School, and to Miss Eleanor A. Ban- 
croft, assistant to the director of the 
Bancroft Library, U.C.! They have 
written the introduction and deserip- 
tive notes to Thirteen California 
Towns which has just been published 
by the Book Club of California. This 
book consists of a collection of anony- 
mous pencil skeiches drawn in 1856 
and found in the Baneroft Library. 

Don’t miss the fine article, School 
Iibrarians Face Their Problems, 
which is appearing in the March issue 
of the Western Journal of Education. 
Written by Barton Knowles of Sam- 
uel Gompers High School, San Fran- 
cisco, it discusses the importance of 
the library in relation to the eurricu- 
lum. 

The California Association of Teach- 
ers of English has just sent a ‘‘thank- 
you’’ note to Miss Harriet Baker, 
president of the Northern Section, to 
express its appreciation for the fine 
cooperation and support given by the 
Northern Section to the National 


Council of Teachers of English con- 
vention in San Francisco on Novem- 
ber 26, 27, 28 and 29. They were 
particularly pleased to note that all 
officers of the Northern Section at- 
tended the convention and took an 
active part in the meetings and ar- 
rangements. Special thanks were ex- 
tended to Miss Baker, Mrs. Erma 
Robison, and Miss Nan Sykes. 

Congratulations to our Business 
Manager, Miss Margaret Jones, on her 
sagacity and acumen in getting ads 
for the Bulletin. Her reputation is 
spreading over the nation as is illus- 
trated by the fact that the business 
manager of A.L.A.’s Top of the News 
requested via air mail special delivery 
inside information on how Miss Jones 
secured so many ads for the January 
issue. 

It is with great pride that we an- 
nounee that the School Library Asso- 
ciation of California was invited to 
attend the Governor’s Conference on 
Youth Welfare. We were represented 
by our State President, Miss Bess 
Landfear, and our State Secretary, 
Mrs. Maurine S. Hardin. 
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Washington Irving Meets Henry E. Huntington .. . 


(Continued from page 8) 


VI. Three Inexpensive Series 
Author Title 


Publisher Date Price 
New World Neighbors Heath 32 
Pictured Geography Whitman .00-.75 
Rainbow Classics World 1.00 
VII. Oddities. 

Author Title Publisher Date Price 

Bullock, Mrs. Helen Williamsburg Art of Cookery, Dietz 1939 2.50 

Second edition 

Collin Delavaud, Marie (Moréal Along the Coast Harper 1939 = 2.50 
de Brevans) 

Collin Delavaud, Marie (Moréal Down the River Harper 1940 =1.50 
de Brevans) 

Collin Delavaud, Marie (Moréal Up the Mountain Harper 1940 1.50 
de Brevans) 

Deucher, Sybil Millet Tilled the Soil Dutton 1939 2.00 

Eberle, Irmengarde Spice on the Wind Holiday 1940 1.80 

Ford, Lauren Ageless Story Dodd 1939 2.50 

Impressions de France (pam.) Cie. Gle. O.P. 
Transatlantique 

Yila, pseud. [Koffler, Camilla] Dogs Harper 1945 2.00 

Three Illustrators of Same Book. 

Author Title Publisher Date Price 
Marshall, Henrietta Elizabeth Stories of Beowulf Dutton 1908 65 
Riggs, Strafford Story of Beowulf Appleton 1933 2.50 
Sandys, E. Beowulf Crowell 1941 2.15 


COMPTON’S 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


ABC Arrangement with Thumb-Tabbed Fact-Index 
in Back of Each Volume for Quick and Accurate Reference 
Material Written for Grade Level Where Most Used 
Continuously Revised—Always Up-to-Date 
Recommended by 
All School and Library Evaluating Committees and Authorities 
Subscription Books Bulletin—A.L.A. 
Children’s Catalog—Wilson 
Graded List of Books for Children—Joint Committee 
N.E.A., A.L.A., N.C.T.E. 
Guide to Reference Books—Mudge 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries—Wilson 
Basic Book Collection for High Schools—Joint Committee 
N.E.A., A.L.A., N.C.T.E. 
Send for Information on the 1948 Edition to: 
MRS. GLADYS HASVOLD SMITH HORACE KINCAID 
Northern Calif. Rep. Southern Calif. Rep. 


P.O. Box 1672 1709 W. 8th St. 
Monterey, California Los Angeles 14, California 
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BOOKS 


Books of All Publishers 
Supplied to Schools and 
Libraries 


Our Trained Staff is Always 
at Your Service 


Us 
THE 
SATHER GATE 


BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 





THE BOOKS OF 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


THE BEST OF 
GOOD SERVICE 
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THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS COMPANY 
Division of 
THE AMERICAN NEWS 
COMPANY, INC. 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books we 
are prepared to give you 
quick and efficient service. 
Trade books of all publish- 
ers, both Adult and Juvenile, 
at Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in Subserip- 
tions to all publications. We 
solicit your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News 
Company, Inc. 


657 HOWARD STREET 
San Francisco 5, California 





BOOKBINDING 


For Libraries and Schools 
Our exclusive specialty since 1909 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 


FICTION rebound in attractive Pic- 
ture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style or original covers. A Re- 
bound book will outwear four 
new copies. 


EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
‘*‘We Know How’’ 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK 
COMPANY 
444 Bryant Street San Francisco 


— 





SERVING .... 


The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 


CHESTER THORNE 
3340 Yorkshire Road 


Pasadena 8 


ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 


P. O. Box 1158 
Walnut Creek 


as 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


Ue 


Doubleday & Company, 
Inc. 
INSTITUTIONAL DEPT. 


Junior Literary Guild 
Literary Guild of America 
Garden City Publishing Co. 
Sun Dial Press 

Blue Ribbon Books 


Valley Library Bindery 


Fresno, California 





WORLD YOUTH 


FOR 
16MM SOUND Adventure Story Magazine 
PROJ ECTION STORIES OF 


ADVENTURE AND FRIENDSHIP 
EQUIPMENT 
AMPRO 
NATCO 
VICTOR 
DE VEY 
EASTMAN 
BELL AND HOWELL 


ALL OvER THE WORLD 
Customs, History, GEOGRAPHY 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
AUTHENTIC PHOTOGRAPHS 
Published monthly 


% 
Film Rental Library (except July and August) 


% 
WRITE FOR OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


BY 


WORLD YOUTH, INC. 
C. R. SKINNER MFG. CO. ; . 
294 TURK STREET Los Gatos, California 
San Francisco $2.50.a year 


HEADQUARTERS 








ELECTED FILMS 


for all your needs! 
Over 500 of the best 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


for classroom use 


* 
Largest library of 


FREE (Sponsored) FILMS 


many in color 
& 
The best films for use in 


DISCUSSION and 
INFORMAL EDUCATION 


* 
High grade 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


for all ages and all types of groups 


ALSO: Travelogues, Sports and 
Recreation, Music, Social Science, 
and many others. 


Write for New Classified Film Lis: Tuday 





Library and Text Book 


REBINDING 


MENDING STRIPS: 
Onion Skin @_ .75¢ 
Map Bond .15¢ 

BOOKBINDER’S PASTE: 
Gallon 


Quart 
(in Glass) 
allon 
Quart 
RED ROPE MANILA: 
Same 
BOOK LACQUER: 
Gallon @ $4.60 
Quart @ $1.75 
Pint @ $1.25 
MOROCCO CREAM: 


Same 


PACIFIC LIBRARY 
BINDING CO. 


770 East Washington Blvd. 


Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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THE | 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA 


x * 


Authoritative Comprehensive | 
Revised 
x * 


An American Reference Work 
for 
American Schools and Libraries 
xk * 


D. M. KIRBY 
Regional Director 
Educational Department 
26 Overlake Court Telephone: 
Oakland 11, California HUmboldt 3-0736 


WESTERN 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


7262 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles 36, California 


WW 


Books of All Publishers 


WW 


Prompt - Efficient 


Service 





LEADING PUBLISHERS...... REAL SERVICE 


Prompt and efficient service will be given on orders for all school and 
library books. Vroman’s acts as Depository for the following leading 
publishers, whose texts and teaching aids answer every school need: 


D. Appleton-Century Co. Longman’s, Green & Co. Row, Peterson & Co. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. Lyons & Carnahan W. H. Sadlier 

C. C. Birchard & Co. Manual Arts Press Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. McKnight & McKnight Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Bruce Publishing Co. Mentzer, Bush & Co. Silver Burdett Co. 

Follett Publishing Co. Charles E. Merrill Co. Steck Co. 

Harcourt. Brace & Co. Midwest Book Co. University Publishing Co. 

Harper & Bros. Newson & Co. Webster Publishing Co. 
j Iroquois Publishing Co. Noble & Noble Wheeler Publishing Co. 

W. L. Jepson Odyssey Press World Book Co. 

Johnson Publishing Co. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. A. A. Wyn, Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Reed & Jensen Zaner-Bloser Co. 


TRADE AND LIBRARY BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS ALSO AVAILABLE 


VRQWAN'S 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


367 So. Pasadena Avenue 159 New Montgomery Street 
Pasadena 2, California San Francisco 5, California 
Please Note Our New Address. 








HAVING TROUBLE GETTING BOOKS REBOUND? 


We have just been made sole agent in the West for Hehn and Hoth, 
of Chicago, Illinois, one of America’s better binders. Among other things, 
we will guarantee: 


1. 


ww 


60 day service. 
Oe 


All bindery in highest grade buckram and meeting rigid ALA specifications, 
All transportation costs paid, going and returning. 


Lowest contract prices in the West. 
Your inquiry respectfully invited. 


We 


We also carry in stock more than 300 current juveniles in beautiful pre- 
bind picture buckram at low prices. Featuring all of the Wm. Scott books 


for primary grades. Write for our list. 


PERC B. SAPSIS 


P. 0. Box 165 
Carmel, California 





representing representing 
Hehn and Hoth, Bindery Imperial Book Co. 
Chicago, Illinois Phila., Penn. 
ane cass 
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STATE LIBRARY = 
Ae ee ee A 
SACRAMENTO? CALIFORNIA ~ < 


@ Form 99 Manila 


> 


ao 4 @ FM Due 


ARE DUE! 


UNLESS YOU ARE A LIFE MEMBER 
or 
HAVE PAID FOR 1948 IN ADVANCE 
YOUR DUES ARE DUE 


Do you know librarians, trustees, or institutions that are not 
members but should be? You are urged as an A.L.A. member to 
extend an invitation without delay. The Association’s program 
of service deserves support. You can work for it by sending at 
least ONE new membership when you send your own dues. 


Membership blanks and leaflets will be sent to you or to 
prospective members on your request to the Membership Office. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Pernau-Walsh Printing Co. 
755 Market Street, San Francisco 





